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work well in the writer's test on answering letters, or test for prac- 
tising correspondents. 

Sherwin Cody. 
New York. 



"DR. WILDON CARR'S THEORY OF THE RELATION OF 
MIND AND BODY" 

MR. J. E. TURNER in his criticism 1 of some points in my ad- 
dress to the Aristotelian Society on the "Interaction of 
Mind and Body" 2 shows a full appreciation of the main point for 
which I was contending. The relation of mind and body is a union 
in which two whole, and completely distinct, ordered systems de- 
velop continuously, hut in such a way that no modification of either 
system is partial. There is no point to point correspondence be- 
tween the parts, or between the details of the changes, in the two 
systems. The articulation of each system is sui generis and the two 
systems interact, but only as whole with whole. 

I do not propose to try to answer Mr. Turner 's criticisms because 
they are quite fair and do not in any way misrepresent me. To 
answer them therefore I should have simply to develop my argument. 
I desire only to add a word on the main question. 

1 do not pretend that in establishing this character of the inter- 
action, namely, that it is between individual wholes, I have given at 
last a final and satisfactory solution of the problem of the relation 
of mind and body. I am quite ready to admit that the concept of 
the ultimate nature of the metaphysical reality — elan de vie or what- 
ever other term is preferred — is not thereby brought within our 
apprehension. What I do claim for my theory is that it does enable 
us finally to relegate to the museum of psychological curiosities the 
epiphenomenon theory, the double aspect theory, and every form of 
psycho-physical parallelism. My theory leaves us interaction as a 
fact, but the mode of it, as hitherto generally understood, is com- 
pletely transformed. The concept of physical causation offers no 
analogy. The mind does not, when its scheme is elaborated, press a 
button and set the body in motion. The whole mind at every 
moment of developing experience determines the attitude of the 
body. How? "We do not know, that is, we do not know the force 
which brings about the conformity of the two systems. The man- 
ner or mode we do know. The control of the body by the mind is 
exercised as a degree of concentration or relaxation in a tension. 

i This Journal, Vol. XVII., No. 10, May 6, 1920. 

2 Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, Vol. XVIII. 
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In case this sounds cryptic let me try and explain. The mind is 
not, in my view, consciousness or awareness, but organized experience. 
The body is not a peculiarly complex arrangement of molecules, but 
an instrument for the carrying into effect of an organized, circum- 
scribed, range of coordinated actions. The interaction of mind and 
body is not seen therefore by comparing, say, my state when I am 
at work in my study when my body is apparently quiescent, and my 
state when I am climbing a mountain when my mind is apparently 
idle. The nature of the interaction is seen rather in the contrast be- 
tween the waking state when tension is concentrated and the sleeping 
or dream state when tension is relaxed. 

It is easy to say that this does not carry us far. I admit it. It 
does, however, point a direction. It shows the utter uselessness of 
trying to conceive the mind as the product of some material sub- 
stance, say carbon, or as the function of some particular degree of 
complexity of a mechanical physical structure, say protoplasm. 

It has always seemed to me that it was by a kind of philosoph- 
ical instinct that the great metaphysicians of the seventeenth cen- 
tury were led to concentrate on the mind-body problem. Not only 
may we say that the whole mystery of existence lies concealed there, 
but also it is the point in our experience where we are continually 
brought face to face with the problem of philosophy in its most 
intimate form. There is little doubt, we feel, that if this relation 
could be made clear to our intellectual apprehension, the greater 
problem of nature and spirit would dissolve. 

H. Wildon Carr. 

King's College, London. 
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The Justification of the Good: an Essay on Moral Philosophy. 

Vladimir Solovyof. New York: the Macmillan Company. 

1918. Pp. lxiii + 475. 

It is hard either to characterize or to criticize this remarkable 
book. Its concepts belong to the philosophic tradition of western 
Europe ; Kant and Schopenhauer and Hegel figure in its pages ; Chris- 
tian theology underlies its principles ; evolutionary science furnishes 
its facts ; and yet, in spite of these familiar traits, the work as a whole 
makes an impression of uniqueness and novelty and refuses to submit 
to our ordinary schemes of classification. And this strangeness is 
not merely a matter of its Russian form, for the translator, with the 
exception of a few phrases, has done her work well, and the book 



